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Pane Week. 
PLE political event of the week has been Judge Sinnott’s 
officially-inspired defenee of Mr. Tilden’s ineome-tax return 
for 1262. In another place have endeavored to examine this 
defence without bias. Meantime Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer 
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made in this way by all district-attorneys all over the country; 
that no fraud was possible, as the gross amount allowed to him 
as fees and mileage was limited by law to 86,000, while “ there 
never was a time when the fees did not exceed the limitation.” Ile 
quotes an opinion of the Attorney-General (‘ Opinions of the Attor- 


226), holding, under the law, that the fee 
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to the fact whether the journey 
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cependent 
clections 
have almost ceased to make ¢: 
thing 


its present stage upon the results of 
and Indiana that the newspapers 
There 


lations and predictions. 
certa 


future which seem oi] 
Louisiana, Al , Flori and North and 
talked among the doubtful States 
Republicans, just as Maine and Vermont were by 
fate of Alabama has since been settled, 
observers speak of North Carolina, 
and Louisiana as certain to go Democratic. This lea 
Carolina as the only doubtful Southern State, and gives Tilden 
131 votes from the South. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin, with 129 votes, may be 
‘*conceded” to Hayes, leaving 109 votes in } Some. if Ohio and 
Indiana, with 37 votes, should both go one way next month, there 
ean be little doubt that a sufficiently large vated vote will be atfeet- 
ed to determine the election. If one goes Democratic and the other 
Republican, it will leave the matter much where it stands to-day. 
New York is still fairly to be counted a doubtful State, though the 
Democrats expect to roll up such a majority in this cit ll be 


iimpossib in the rest of the State. Among indepen. 
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dent observers it is a matter of some interest to know what has be- 
come of Mr. Ccnkiing. The time was when the rebel yell from 
Tammany Hall was went to rouse the chieftain to loud 2ad earn 
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Wr. George F. Hoar | been making a speech at N 1M 
such S{ ts. on civil- rvice reform, V hich Sula to have b - 
ceived with mueh applause lis arg t\ chiefly d to 
show that no reto in the civil vice could be ex ted from 
the Democrats; but a large part of h ) h was 1 1 
and he boldly declared that the evil of t pres ot 
can “never be extit 1 without t destruction of another, of 
which it is it-elf the parent, and with wh ub! 
blen ed CoCo ‘éthe dk mana \ H Wel Ss Gt 4 ( ot 
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become dependent on Congress, responsibility rests eo 

etual power in anotne! ee | the hon les 1¢ 

lic, which should be the nodlest of hutnan avoeations, becomes 
degraded to an infamous dargain.” ‘This is very true 1d Mi 
Hoar is one of the leaders of his party in M ychusetts, it m be 
taken a3 evidenee that tire reform issues of t campaign, which 
Were made so prominent in Mr. ITaves’s letter of accept ‘ 
net to be whol! lost rh of \ the t W s 
most notice » al the speech is, that it i ] ’ 
only one cf t kind we have had during the ea i { ! 
anv active Republican poli n, and this very f ints 
elaring relief the yt of speech that Mr. Hoar’s s 
are making, and the kind of arguments thr e usin | Cute 
clusion of Mr. Hoar’s speech, by the way find an ¢ 

statement, that he does notimpute “an are of responsibi fo 
the encroachment of Congress upon the powers ot ic Executive 
“to any person who now holds or has heretofore held tie of 
Senator trom Massachusetts.” This must amuse Butler, when he 

nks about Dawes and Boutwell. 

The nomination of Butler continues to cause a gool deal of 
troubie in Massachusetts Boston newspapers having got wind 
of a private letter written by Collector Sin (Butlers ap- 
pointee) to Mr. Adin Thayer, who is, we belie e of the State 





mmittee. What this letter contain 





been published. and Mr. Thayer is reported a: 

“never get into seg in God's world,” while anot! member is 
quoted as having said that “$10,000 wouldn't buy i Phe 7ian- 
ser wants to know whether this letter did no 1 certain 
Boston papers (the Journal, Advertiser, and itself) for their opposi- 
tien to General Butler, to this extent at least—‘* that if they 
continued their fire upon him, the Butler men in five Congressional 
districts dae retaliate and secure the election of Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress.” The publication of the letter is loudly de- 
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1) rt is brought to bear also. If. 
W. i 1 die Dean telegraph in favor of Simmons, 
( r him as clean man After the victory Butler tele- 
Judge Tloar has been beaten for the second time in the 
l ea one of his friends telegraphs, * Sim- 
Cy) | t t drin eCVe vbhody.” Jolin D. Sanborn 
i ‘ " a i Vv Of Butler's. The latter tele- 
is] ‘? Pierce” had the misfertune to be Butler's 
‘ rrne in the TI] sto New York to-night. Should like to 
know who meets him at Fifth Avenue Hotel—what his errand” 
while Sawyer, Boutwell’s Assistant Seeretary, of the Sanborn eon- 
ks whether he can * draw on him to-day for the 
1,500," to which Butler replies that he ean. 


Nation. 


Phe Republicans of the Fourth Congressional District of Ilinoi 
in a good deal of trouble over their nominee, Mr. William La- 
throp. Though highly spoken of by everybody, it is charged that 
his nomination was procured by a fraudulent organization of the 
hominating convention in his favor. The merits of the dispute 
involved in some confusion; but that the matter is serious 
be inferred from the remarks of Mr. J. C. Sherwin at 
in indig m meeting held at Aurora to protest against the 
fraud said to have been perpetrated. Mr. Sherwin was a sup- 
porter of Mr. Lathrop as a ‘representative of the reform ele- 
ent which is now getting control of the Republican party”; 
ul he admits that the Lathrop men were in a minority, that the 
nner in which the chairman was elected, and his subsequent 
rulin produced a “ pandemonium of excitement,” in which “ all 
jad nt was swept away, and the convention was at the mercy of 
ister-mind that might seize the reins.” The “‘ master-mind,” 
! eclures, Was there, and ‘‘ran the convention to suit himself.” 
As to the question of what is to be done about it, Mr. Sherwin thinks | 


that justice must be done; that either Geperal Hurlbut (Mr. La- 


throp’s principal opponent) and Mr. Lathrop should be dropped and 
ail in put up, or the matter be “ referred back to the people” ; 
or if neither of these things can be done, Hurlbut should be nomi- 
nated. ‘The nomination in this district is an important one, as Myr. 
Lathrop is, we mentioned last week, a civil-service reformer. 


The 7Zimes of Monday published a letter from Judge T. C. Bar- 
den, of Vieteria, Texas, in regard to the disorders prevailing in 
Texas, which was elicited by our recent enquiry— How is it that 

n the States in which the whites are in a 


peace and order reign in 


Barden the writer of several 


majority We recoznize in Judge 
long communications to ourselves which he doubtless despaired of 
eeins printed, and justly, both because we could not have found 


room for them and because they were beside the mark. Jude 
Barden is not a reader of the Nation, but even the extract which he 
found at second hand in the Galveston News ought to have shown 


him that our remarks had reference to the relations of blacks and 


ehiateé at 
and that the brigandage of sparsely-settled communities 


and the street-brawls, assassinations, and vendettas 


ve always distinguished Southern society, have nothing to 


do with the question of race hostilities growing out of the struggle 
In this sense we never vouched for the 
> of any Southern State, nor do we believe that 
blacks and 


enden °v. 
in the quietest of them any conflict can arise between 


in Which the negro will not be overmatched by numbers and 


iter most bodily harm, and suffer probably beyond his deserts. 
We do not doubt that everywhere south of Mason and Dixon’s 
l Lynch law i ked twice against colored malefactors to once 
hit Mi that a colored man’s life is worth less than a 

whit Slavery must become much more a thing of the past 
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before this will cease to be the ease. Judge Barden might there- 


fore have spared us his long list of murders and other outrages per- 
petrated iu Texas, mainly by whites upon whites, and by gangs of 
0 3 up peaceable and unoftending citizens of both eolors. 
He dow ¢ show that the black man is peewiarly the victim ot 
hese attacks, or that they have any political significance whicl 


hould make Texas an exception to our general statement. 


In fact, Judge Barden begins his letter to the Ties by showing 


what mischief was wrought by the repeal of the ‘‘ Police Law,” on 


the accession of the Democrats to power, in consequence of which 
‘the refugee desperadoes came thronging back into the State, and 


those that had remained cowed and quiet immediately recommenced 
their horrid work afresh.” Jail deliveries, he says, and the obstrue- 
tion cf all officers in the execution of justice, became the order of 
the day. about this; is there any- 
thing political? 
clear field to the dangerous classes, is a Demoeratie procedure, then 
the appointnent of Moses and Whipper by another legislature, 
albeit black instead of white, must be a Repubiican procedure ; and 
we can assure Judge Barden, though as a lawyer he does not require 
to be told, that the condition of Texas, overrun as it may be by 
desperadoes, is infinitely better than that of South Carolina would 
be with Whipper and Moses on the bench. Moreover, if we are to 


have the sins and shortcomings of Democratic administrations at 


Is there anything “ Democratic ” 
If a reduction of the constabulary force, giving a 


the 


South held up to us, it is worth while to ask how there happen 
to be any Democratie administrations or any Democratic party 
there. We belicve that any one who is cogniz int of the working of 
negro suffrage at the South, and who has watehed the transition 
from p:litieal apathy to a determined effort for supremacy on the 
part of the whites, mast admit that Republican legislation in Cen- 
gress, and particularly the Civil-Rights bills, have made the color 
line identical with the party line ; have driven the whites to act to- 
cether under the only party name which could bring them into sym- 
pathy with the Opposition at the North; and have postponed inde- 
finitely the time when natural political and class differences, now 
held in abeyance at the South, can reassert themselves without 
peril of ineurring the missovernment of the iznorant, the idle, and 
the vicious. There were onee Whizs at the South, though this 
generation has almost forgotten it, and their descendants now wear 
the Democratic badge chiefly because the Morton wing of the Repub- 
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lican party bas so willed it. 


The St. Louis Globe-Demoerat fancies that the Nation exercised 
the functions of a ‘newspaper court” i1 the case of General 
Schenck, and chuckles over the discovery. The Nation did nothing 
of the kind. It commented on facts supplied by General Schenck 
himself, and which needed no investigation. When he became 
openly and by advertisement Trustee and Director of the Emma 
Mine, we pointed out that this was a gross violation of the proprie- 
ties of his place, and would raise a presumption against him in the 
minds of the English public (for reasons which we gave very fully) 
that would diminish his influence and damage the reputation of his 
Government, and we urged him to resign. When the Emma Mine 
troubles became more serious and got before the Courts, and it 
seemed likely that the Directors might be pursued criminally or 
ctherwise, we again urged him to resigu to avoid the painful spec- 
tacle of his pleading his ambassadorial privilege in bar. All this 
time there was nothing whatever to investigate. Finaily, he went 
before a commissioner and testified on oath that all the interest he 
had in the mine he derived from money lent him by the principal 
promoter, and that all he knew about it he learned from bim. We 
then pointed out to him that he had acknowledged facts which the 
English public would look on as dishonorable, and that he had 
been guilty of falsehood in telling Mr. Fish he had paid “ dollar for 
dollar” for his shares. and again advised him to resign. In fact, 
the affair had no resemblance whatever to Mr. Tilden’s suits, and 
we regret that the Republican press cannot, for General Sehenck’s 


sake, let it drop out of sight. 
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The match at Creedmoor with the Irish team, on the 21sé i unt, 
resulted in another victory for the American side, which, what- 


ever else it shows, certainly proves remarkable progress in long- 
range shooting, as we believe the recent scores far surpass those 


be in a 

habit of 
shooting in a perfectly clear atmosphere, witheut much interference 
from wind, may have given the American marksmen a slight ad- 
vantage over some of their competitors re accustomed to 
clouds and wind. But, on the other hand, the removal of obstacles 
ean hardly be considered an impediment to good shooting, and men 
accustomed to shoot with wind-gauges would probably not find 
their aim seriously interfered with by the absence of wind, any more 
than a boat’s crew accustomed to row over a crooked course would 
find it difficult to steer astraight one. At any rate, no better shooting 
can be done than that of Milner of the Irish team, who in the inter- 
national match made fifteen consecutive bull’s eyes at a distance of 
nearly three-fifths of a mile—a feat which makes it look as if sueh 


This mest 
great measure due to the differenee of climate; 


ever before made in any part of the world. 
and the 


who a 


The Nation. 


mathematical precision were being reached in the art of aiming at a | 


target that either distances would have to be increased or targets 


made microscopic. 


fallett’s Reef was successfully blown up on Sunday by General 
Newton, amid great journalistic and popular excitement. 
was no reason, so far as we know, to suppose that General Newton 
did net understand the use of explosives, but there was a generous 
fecling prevalent in the community that so great an event as 


There | 


blowing out the bottom of Hell Gate should not be allowed to take | 


place without a reasonable amount of ‘ sensation.” 
newspapers therefore kindly engaged in a controversy as to the 
probability of damage being done to life and property at a distance, 
which was very exciting to persons of a nervous turn. The news- 
papers also sent out their most enterprising reporters, one of whom 
himself within the lines and reeeived a violent 
which he says was fullowed by symptoms of nausea, while another 
armed himself with an umbrella, climbed to the top of the mast ofa 
vessel in the harbor, and obtained a fine view of the explosion. 
With the exception of these picturesque and distressing incidents 
nothing really remarkable occurred. <A slight tremor was all that 
was noticeable in this city. Toe effect upon the reef is said to ex- 
ceed the expeétation of the engineers, though whether ocean com- 
merece will now be diverted from the present mode of approach to 
that by way ofthe Soundremains to be seen. In anycase the improve- 
Like all great eveuts of 


secreted shock, 


inent was needed for coastwise commerce. 


the kind, it has given occasion for a good deal of moralizing en the | 


wonderful masiery of man over nature, the optimistic view of the 
subject being generally taken by the press. The Evening Post ob- 
serves, for instance, that the explosion “ proves that the recently- 
dciseovered natural forees—forces far transcending in power any that 
were before known—may be made to obey the human will as readily 
and wnerringly as the more familiar agents ; and that fifty thousand 
pounds of dynamite and nitro-glycerine, stored in a submarine 
mine, may be discharged as safely as a cartridge from a pocket- 
pistol or an arrow from an InGian’s bow. The reef of tough-fibred 
rock was torn into fragments and not a pane of giass was broken. 
These words tell a very suggestive story. They open a wide 
ficld for the advancement of the useful arts by new methods, and 
point te further and vast achievements by scientifie skill and trained 
and patient labor.” On the other hand, that aged pessimist, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, declares it to be his opinion that “‘ the whole 
thing is rot worth a cent.” 


The Black Hills have been formally relinquished to the United 
States in a treaty signed by the Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
other Indians at the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies. 
was something pathetic in the reluctance of the chiefs at the last 
to part with the country, 
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Dut to Maske a irerh cn- 


moment not onl 
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| 
| another eall for $10,000,000 will be made in the coming week. 


| gagement with a people whose violated promises they reni 

ber so well, and a recital of which, before signing em 
to hope will lend an added sanetion to « V new ¢ rl 
necessity of the present treaty arises, of course, from « ( 

to keep miners and squatters out ef the coveted reservation; and 
desirable as it may be to concentrate the Indias the ‘Ve ory 
set apart for them, their transfer is atier all a rather s etul 
episode in our histery. The campaign against the hostile Sioux 


during the winter is fully determined upon, and is likely to be one 
of hardship on both sides. 


Trade reports from every part cf the country agree that this 
autumn’s business exceeds in volume that of any seasen for ver 
that bus'ness men are making satisfactory prolits ; U colle : 
are good, as is always the case when the prices of goods { 
ing; and that there is confidence in the permanence of the re- 
covery. Indeed, in the wholesale dry-goods trade New York 
many firms report a more satisfactory business than in any season 
since 1870. The sales of 4's per cent bonds by the Syndicate con 
tinue, the buyers in this country being the banks, which use the 


bonds as security for note cireulation instead of 5 
which mature earlier than the 4's During the week 
$10,060,000 more 5-20 6 per cents have | 
sury, making the total called $40,090,000; it is expeeted that 


and G per eet 


per cents 


attack “ has shifte 


the Stock Exchange the ** bear 


stocks to New York Central securities, and Mr. Win Vanderbil 
has published a card denying the charge that the interest and divi 
dends of late have not been earacd. There is no t Dros 
pect of a termination of the war between the trunk lines. The 


bank reserve was last week reduced 84,400,000, or to £15,650,000, 


in consequence of the payment of gold into the Th by 
the Syndicate, and of the beginning of the usual autumn « eNey 
shipments to the South and West. The pr of gold been 


very steady, and the United States legal-teader note for one dollar 


has ranged between $0.9070 and SOQ.9102. Phe price 


London has advanced to 52°,@’s per ounce English stand The 
gold value of the old silver dollar would have ranged during the 
week between $0.2662 and $0.5772. 

The military situation on the Morava remains unchanacd, the 
Turkish armistice having expired on Sunday, but having been re- 
newed immediately, pending the negotiations for peace. To Great 
Britain rumor assigns the part of furnishing a basis of agreement, 
and if the articles be correcily reported Turkey will tind herself at 
the close of a victorious campaign with fewer subjects, less tern- 
tory. and less power over the ravahs than at the beginning. This 


would be a notable instance of backing one’s fri@nds; it sin 
for the hundredth time, that the maintenane Turkish Fm- 
pire is due to European and not to Turkish considerations. The 
piecemeal dismemberment of the Empire is perhaps the best solu- 
tion of the Eastern question, and when the worst penalty for revolt 
is a return to the status quo, the Turks may as well prepare them- 
selves for a steadily losing game. The Christian principalities are 
now, in fret, the wards of Western civilization; and in 
way that European subjects in Mohammedan and other barbarous 


countries are tried for oifences by special courts presided over by 


wily sh mwS, 


> of the 


the sume 


rot 
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into trouble, 
whose 


Europeans, these provinces depend, when they 


upon the ex-territorial jurisdiction of the great Powers, inter- 
vention they Know will put an end to strife before it lh: too 
far, will restore the ground they could not hold, grant absolution, 
and remit the forfeits of an appeal to arms. Such an anomaly can- 
not long continue, and vet there is nothing left the Porte but to 
In the perpetuation of the di; iction that Tur- 
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with equal rights and 
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submit toit. 
key is a peer of the other European Power 


and the same seasitiveness as t> national honor, lies her 
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d Mr. Tilden with havin: 
return ” for 1263, the details of whi 
n,and that in all subsequent years, s 
make any return, and allowed himself to 
unount very much below his actaal earnings 
1s now made his reply. He shows, as to the 
uch charge was made at the date mentioned or ¢ 
and that no specifie charge of any kind was 
ing the deed, that being merely part of a continuous 


ndered the railroad for years; as to the second, that no such 
vas ever made, and that the deed was drawn by another man ; 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, no such charges were 

s afiixed to them, which give the Times's state- 


ness, net having been taken from any accounts 


ithe amounts having been got at by guesswork. That 
‘endercd to the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chieago 


ryreey ? ° + +<« » thyn } : +i ra : 
Filden docs not deny, but he says that these SCcrTvices 


d through several vears and ended in I-61, and that what- 


ever he received was not * itemized or apportioned” but was “for 
egg 


the whole service. None of this was ineluwled in his return for 
1-62 because the services were not rendered in that vear, the ra'e 


en this subject, as announced by the Internal Revenue Departinent 
in 1863, being as follows: “ Physicians and lawyers should include 
actual receipts for services rendered in 1°62.” As to the seventh 


ith 
ail a eciaaad item, the reply is that none of it was earned in L8en, no services har - 
‘ah pape ing been rendered to the company after 1861. The eighth and ninth 
selene ii” -_ items, of $10,000 each, Mr. Tilden admits having received from per- 
— i:terested in the Terre Haute reorganization, but shows, as tothe 
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\ ? « lia ée t 

er” and is ** not ; ae rads i , ; % ae 

ay , : first payment of $10,000, that the answers in the equity suit, whieh 
‘exhibited to the in- : eres ; on Gitte — 

: .. | the Times had quoted to show perjury, contained an express Gecl.- 
» made in gross, ; ie . : : tn : 

ration on oath that the services for which this money was paid ex- 

propose to en- . . . 14% : P . om : . 
és v | tended throuch five vears before 1862. beginuing in 1857, while the 
+ Investments. a Sie ’ 

decree fixive the rights cof the seeend-mortgage bondhelklers, 

e¢ apparent econ- , , 4 : 

Di in whieh was, of ecurse, the actual e: d of the serviecs, was entered «at 

sworn auswer cf aitet ae ay Se Te ae ae 

if 1 the August term of court in the vear 1361 ; the sale itself, which wos 
the ctlect that i = ‘ ‘ - , , 

purely formal, tukirg place in March, £262. As to the ninth item, 


the defence is subetantially the same, the proceedings having 
reached a foreclosure decree in August, IeGl. As to the tenth item, 
; zs Niction 1 the defence is that it is *‘ totally faise,” Mr. Tiiden having “‘ 1eeeived 

re, apparenuy, a direet contradiction be- . ‘ r 2 “ 
sie ateneihede ; i nip ; no fees, compensations, or payments from the Chicago and North- 

uci it 18 to be obrerved tuat, in the ie: . : . ; — 
, ‘pee western Railway Company in the year 1862”; as to the eleventh, 
a direct charge ol ‘ryury on such a : . ap a : . 

: een ae the defence is that the Toledo and Wabash Railroad Company was 
was to take for granted the very fact which was : : nae 3 tay 
: never a client of Mr. Tilden, and he, consequently, “never, in 


second-mortgage 
3 of ten thousand 


were paid on the 7th of October and the 7th of 


this $20,000 was not deductable by law 


the year 1862 or at any other time, received any fees from that 
company nor rendered them any professional service whatever.” 


nal receipts i (2. Taking this, however, 


As to the twelfth item, he says that no bonds were received for 
serviecs.in the year 1862, nor was $25,000 ever received, but that 
services were rendered and were taken into account in computing 
the gross earnings of the year. The last item is admitted to be 
correct, except as to the date. The charge of not making any in- 
come return after 1°63 Mr. Tilden meets by the reply that he 
merely did what the law permitted, by giving every taxpayer the 
alternative of returning his income or of running the risk of being 

, subject to the m rea sco) | OvVertaxed. He adds also as a deferce that he ‘‘ preferred in that 
Sais Altonandtere '” | Way to be exempted from the difficulties incident to attempting a 
apeeae, spreesentaeeees | specific statement of the affairs in which he was interested, and of 
den Ralivoad Company, ooo | the corporations and business in which he was an investor, and also 
a ed to be exempted from the responsibility of adjudicating on the facts 
and the Jaw applicable to uncertain and fluctuating elements during 

rap d and violent changes of fictitious values. The law was unsct- 


rt Wayne, and ¢ 
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{ 15. a Lions OF 1 } ciiieulty existed. Construetions were set 

up by officials which were often conflicting, unintelligible, or in- 

’ laa ‘ , f varali tin? ans it « r) ) . }} + 

| vidio Cha at OL li aaj? ak LION, ANG lt Was NOT ALGTeeanvte To 

mike a re ‘noon a doubtful or disputed theorv, or in coutradie- 

tion to run: itorious Claims made on behalf ef the Govern- 
Fhe Vimes has, since the appearance of Mr. Tilden’s answer to 

ey a. ™ y %% ie 7 _ } 1) it! . 

its charges, published its reply, which we have exanined with care. 

iS th £tHiTS Da now 1o1 mie LWO T Mis Oe ¢ arg? i li- 

] veatly 66 Tz 1 Wa ac orp “f Vye 1 1; ++ } 

den with “ fraud” and “ perjury,” bas had the advantage of mak- 

it ‘ } etn my whiet yt Injvv ” } 
inv up its own indictment on which to try him, and has selected 
the counts en which to go to the jury, the issue being ji ined, its 
> u ; ] ’ Ty ron tinny e . 

Ooniv Proper reply would have been the produ ‘tion of pro Te As to 

] } ; + : “tha 66 ¢pn aie deel: - ae 

the fir-t six items of tir true income,” the 7imes states that the 
+ ! ‘ ' » *y? ] een +35 i? 9? * va) +} 

way in whieh they were arrived at was by “affixing” to ‘the titles 

of certain instruments contained in ‘the manual of documents’ of 
die Jarre "J +t “yu? ‘ hia. . ] plu 9 to} “FP 

the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway” certain eharges, 


‘believed to have been approximately correct”; declares Mr. Tilden’s 


t pointing 
t n- 
bad really “ understated the amount 
in 1862”; an the 


Ir. Tilden says he did not draw, 


main issue,” withor 
tin what it is an evasion ; promises to show a 
ified future time that it 


by Mr. Tilden from 


second of the instrument 


answer a ‘deliberate evasion of thi 


ou respect 
I 


da 


this souree 


‘ 


to 


3, Which 


‘withdraws ” the charge. As to the grounds on which the original 
charges rested, it says that “former officials of the road” 
{name ot given) “testified” (time and place not mentioned 
to the “general fact” that “Mr. Tilden received at least 
$25,00) fo rviees rendered to the bondholders in 18352.” 
Seeond, with regard to the charge that Mr. Tilden reeeived 


from the Cumberland Coal Company, to whieh he replies 
that he rendered n 
the ney of a detence lik 


den 


oO services in 1262, the Times “ deelines to admit 


» releva e this,” because, it says, Mr. Til- 


a man who seems “ well disposed to take refuge in a sug- 


gested falschood.” Third, with regard to the two fees of 10,00) 
eae, received from the St. Louis, Alton, and Terre Haute Railroad, 


Which Mr. Tilden says were earned before 1862, the 7imes replies 
that they were earned iz 1862, but brings forward no proof except 
the dates of certain acts and convevanees of 18G2, which Mr. Tilde 
had in his answer shown to be merely formal, and withdraws one 
$10,000 charge, though which we do not make out. The most se 
rious thing about this part of the eases is the way in which the 
Times prepared the original charge ef perjury, which was simply bs 
publishing extracts in parallel columns from Mr. Tilden’s income 
return and from his answer in the Terre Haute case, omitting, how- 
ever, all mention of the important fact that in the other defendants’ 
answer it was clearly shown that,though the money was paid in 
1262, the services had in all human probability been rendered long 
before. Fourth, as to the item of $20,600 which the Zimes says Mr. 
Tilden received from the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, and 
which he declares is “ totally false,” the 7imes’s reply is that if he 
did not reeeive it he certainly “earned” it; but no proof is pro- 
duced. Jifth, the denial of Mr. Tilden that he ever received any 
money from the Toledo and Wabash is accepted by the Zimes as 
‘ conclusive,” and the charge as to $15,000 is “ withdrawn,” with 
the admission that it has not, and never had, any proof of it, though 
it says that proof was “ promised.” Sixth, as to the $25,000 from 
the Chicago aad Alton Railroad, no proof is brought forward; but 
e Times says, ‘*‘ We must reiterate this charge with renewed em- 
Having thus disposed of Mr. Tilden’s reply, the Times 
vith the “ wit wn” charges 
new charge that he 
, Submits it 


1e@ 


} 
n 


i 
phasis.” 
makes out a new ‘ true 
omitted, fixing it this time at $76,000, adds ; 
5,000 from the Union Pacific Railroad in 1862 
1 
l 


” 
ye 
it’, 
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received &2 


to the publie that Mr. Tilden’s answer, “instead of disproving the 
general charge, furnishes a very strong presumption of its truth,” 
admits that its “ bill of items” was ‘‘ partly hypothetical is state- 


ment,” declares that Mr. Tilden’s defence for neglecting to make 
returns after 1861, and allowing the Government to * do "him 
{or what it pleased, is ‘‘ disingenuous ” and * thapyoughly ch ey. 
isc of its author,” thoush how it does not explhiin, and as t 
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whole reply adds that ho ¢ but conseie rt eould have 
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Mr. Tilden is now also asked, if this was 1 his tru : " 
LAMM ane AtA t tha wa? 1" yw! ¢t j . ) 
comnmunrate to The papers Wirtl lo Was, oO! 


swindler,” “ perjurer,” and ** eh 


As to the failure to make returns after I8G2. wiieh he aeknow- 
ledges, we find that a large number of the mos 
in the country systematically refrain from thing retu y Sta 
assessors, and take advantage of the une of their pro 
perty ; a large number cid so, as to the Federal S 
income tax, and, whatever may be the law of the matter, we should 
be very loath to pronounce all t LV 


. } . He | — . 
the Presidency. 


crounds, fi 
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MUHE President of the British Association, Pri r At vs, de- 
voted a considerable portion of his address the other d it the 





meeting of the Association at Glasgow, to the eo of the pros 
perity and usefulness of universities; and Professor Huxley his re- 
vived the interest of the topic in this country by bis recent address 
at the inauguration of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltinoy 

The discussion in England in which Professor Andrews took part, 
and in which Mr. Rob red prominently, turns 
mainly on the questiou wi to multiply degree- 
giving corporations or Vhich must t their 
degrees from a Central camining board like 


at ai to 


the London Universiti 
teaching. Mr. 





and 


separation of the examining 


Andrews 


degree-giving from the teaching, while Professor would 
? } ‘ Bat ea a ’ x ; . ® 4 

combine the teaching and the examining, but would combine them 

in a few great universities and discourage the multiplication of 


London 
degrees to 
re not 


likely to have, though it woald probably supply the simplest mode 


l 
Ie? _ “<> TF Be re 1:} 

is country we have nothing like the 
t) acl ing board offering 


martered examin 


mm 


is 


s who are ab! 


that 


7 + MH . 7 1) ? 7 ‘ 
all come e to et its requirements—and we a 


of remedying the great evil of small colleges. They cannot be got 
rid of, but if they could be gat to ept a common standard for 
degrees, and to sepa ecu from the examinis nd to 
compete for students th me qu of their te i¢ehi rathet 
than th on the cl ease With which ti t 
dislom 3, 1 l l ’ ( the ] iit ( teation 


}) bec? Cad to | ] no , however, ve Lave no doubt 
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: Number 587 


striving for, 
accept, to seme 
secure popular 


by any means 





} ) , 
ali who pursue 


: in pursuit of a prize which they know only one 
ir number can receive. A thousand men will charge a battery 
in the hope of the cross cr promotion which is sure only to come to 
ive at best, and which not one may live to get. In the law, in 
established and | business, in medicine, the number of those who achieve wealth or 
an institution composed | distinction compared to that of those who fall by the wayside, or 


rsenal property, wich | only barely secure the means of dragging out an obscure and care- 





n. This | worn life, is miserably small, as those know who have ever con- 
, and the | sulted the statistics of those callings; and yet cach of the three 

Had | makes drafts so heavy on the ability and energy of every genera- 
tion that there is but little left for the immeasurably important 
work of training the vouth of the country, and keeping alive that 


, 
omnmonth 


ecollezes would eure | devotion to intellectual work which is the salt of material civiliza- 
wd professors and the difficulty | tion, and without which it would soon become a putrescent mass 


i 


eople Wwo id not be so re uly 


»ineidenr ‘eanlt vould -_ a — werere a — 
incidental results would | PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES. 

*more as part of a oun? ‘TewTe 1: , j } ? 
more as parlor a yours YIOLOGISTS like Professor Huxley have, as popular lecturers, the very 
i ake itn Mla alu rece lv. . on : ° . . i 
active Lif Phe only recently creat advantage over scientific men in other fields, of occupying them 
the 
: ; 


\ } 1: ha hae yalein 4 ° ie “2 1: 1 
cnowledged is the Jolins Hopkins Umi most momentous of all problems—the manner in which life en this gl 


ly 
9) defect of the current tHionne ' °, . ‘ ; , : 
al defect of the current notions | selves with what is to ninety-nine men and women out of a hundred 


‘he eonduetors of that institution app: began, and in which men and other animals came to be what they are. 
niversity consists, first and foremost, of a | The doctrine of evolution as a solution of these pr blems, or of one of 

ind that other things are mere appendages, | them, derives additional interest from the fect that it, im many minds, runs 
, and a pretty good one, under a tent | counter to ideas which a very large proportion of the population above the 
of five hundred volumes kept in soap-boxes. age of thirty im} ied with the earliest and most impressive portion of 
fact, reached a point in the history of education in their education. It is not over thirty years since the bulk of int 


vhich the teaching profession must be enabled to men and women believed that the world, and ali that is therein, ori 
Vilicy iit if tdtiS LOICSSIOL t pheh UU ‘ ‘ a 


, am 


heme 6¢ meer dees om the talenl of the enmmeneite. ‘ise manner deseribed in the first chapter « { Genesis 
Most ef the adaptations, or attempts at adapta- 
the Mosaic account of fhe Creation to the ch 
e@ geologists and evolutionists by 
: ave been made within that period, 
s the country contains, the profes- | g; fely stid that it is only within ten or fifteen years that any 


said to exist. The lower grades of | knowledge of the ‘‘conilict between science and religion” has reached 


ta 


is to keep or re 


gain its place in popular estima- 
re than a means of passing four years pleasant- 


ry atmosphere. At present, in 


men and women on their way to | the mass of that portion of the people who take a lively or, indecd, any in- 
it—that is, the places which | terest in religious matters. It would not, in fact, be rash to say that 


» marks of prize are rarely filled by persons who little or nothing is known about this conflict to this hour among the creat 
siriven for them as prizes and reached them as the just re- | body of Methodists or Catholics, or the evangelical portion of other denom- 
inglorious toil and endeavor, but for the most part by inations, and that their religious outlook is little, if at all, modified or 


MW l 
affected by it. One would never detect, for instance, in Mr. Moody’s 


10 have drifted into them, and fill them as the result of an pte Se B 
preaching, any indication that he had ever heard of any such conflict, or 
that the doctrines of the orthodox Protestant Church had undergone any 


sensible modification within a hundred years. Professor Huxley, and men 
lik 


nistake in early life, which has, however, turned out 


is feared, or by persons who have been driven into 
their grip on something more desirable. No calling 


e him, therefore, make their appearance now not simply as manipula ; 
Tie : : ae “ im, . ma appearan no Si! iY &@8 Manipulators 
lowed which does not offer a fair number of at- 


: y ¥ | > e ° P ‘ os " 
oH : : : of a most interesting subject, but as disturbers of beliefs which are widely 

rial rewards and a large number of chances of a com- ¢ 

} 


spread, deeply rooted, and surrounded by the tenderest and most sacred 
and no intellectual calling whieh does not in some ‘ 


associations of human existence. 
imagination of young men on the worldly side can That under such cireumstances he has met with so little opposition is, on 
per share of the ability of each generation as it comes | the whole, rather surprising. As far as our observation has gone, no strong 
Even the clerical profession, though it offers a cer- | hostility whatever to himself or his teachings has been shown, except in one 
social influenee which no other profession can boast, | or two instances, by either the clergy or the religious press. Indeed, ministers 
inetions have a certain character of saeredness which | formed a very prominent and attentive portion of his audience at the re- 
tinds might be expected to have a powerful at- | cent lectures at Chickering Hall. But it hes been made very apparent by 
s not hold its own in the labor market. The | the articles and letters which these lectures heve called out in the newspapers 
eminaries do not secure the fighting-men, the that the relizious public here has hardly understood him. The collision be- 
vouth, with vitality enough for whatever work tween the theologians and the scientific men has been ‘ ery slight among us; 
do and more besides. by-whom the world bas in the and, indeed, the waves of the controversy hardly rea hed this country until 
the storm had passed away in Europe, so that it is dificult for Americans to 
appreciate the controversial habit of Mr. Huxley's eratory. Of this diffi- 
culty the effect of his substitution of Milton for Moses, as the historian of 


the creation, on the night of his first lecture, has furnished an amusing 


These shrink from encountering the 
day, and the growing criticism of 
in salaries. If they have the 
fervor, they would | jjjustration, The audience, or at least that portion of it which was gifted 

hed over it heartily. It 
degree, of the teaching pro- was simply a telling rhetorical device, intende] to point a sarcasm directed 





3 struggiing ministers. ? with any sense of humor, saw the joke and lau 


o 
“ 


[Numb ros? 








The 





against the Biblical commentators who have been trying to extract the doe- 
trine of evolution from the first chapter of Genesis. Bat many of the 
newspapers all over th miry took it up seriously, and the professor 
must, if he saw them, hive enjoyed mightily the various letters and articles 
which have endeavored in solemn earnest to show that Milton was not 
justly entitled to4he rank of a scientific expositor, and that it was a cow- 
ardly thing in the lecturer to attack Moses over Milton’s shoulders. When- 
ever Professor Huxley enters on the defence of his science, as distinguished 
from the exposition of it, there are traces in his language of the gaudium 


certaminis Which has found expression in so many hard-fought fields in his 


yo 
yy al 


nd which his made him perhaps the most formidable anta- 


s go, that the transcendental philosophers have 


own countr 
gonist, inso far as dialectic 


ever encountered. He is, per excellence, a fighting man, but certainly his 
pugnacity diminishes neither his worth norhis capacity, ‘* Ce n’est pas la 
victoire qui fait la joie des nobles coeurs ; e’est le combat.” 
In many of the comments which his lectures have called out in the news- 
pers one mects every now and then with a curious failure to comprehend 
pay : i 


AVE 


the position which an ‘rage non-scientific man occupies in such a conflict 


as is now going on over the doctrine of evolution. Professor Huxley was 
very careful not to repeat the error which delivered Prefessor Tyndall into 
the hands of the enemy at Belfast. 
nature of the causal forc 


Ile expressed no opinion as to the 
He did 


Ile consequently 


»which called the world into existence. 


1 
t 


not profess to know anything about the sources of life. 
did not once place himself on the level of the theologian or the unscientific 
What he undertook to do and did was to present to the audi- 


ence some specimens of the evidence by which evolutionists have been led 


spectator, 


to the conclusion that their theory is correct. Now, the mistake which 
a good many newspaper writers—some of them ministers—have made 
in passing judgment on the lectures lies in their supposing that this evi- 


dence must be weak and incomplete because they have not been convinced. 


There is probably no more widely-diffused fallacy, or one which works more 
mischief in all walks of life, than the notion that it is only those whose 
business it is to persuade who need to be trained in the art of proof; and 
that those who are to be persiiaded need no process of pre at 


TY 


paration 


all, The fact is that skill in reasoning is as necessary on the one side as 
the other. He cannot be fully and rightly convinced who does not himself 


know how to convinee, and no man is competent to judge in the last resort 
of the force of an argument who is not on something like an equality of 
‘tical skill with This is true in 
Of 
of the scientific man—the public which 


knowledge and diale he person using it. 
all fields of discussion ; it is pre-eminently true in scientific fields. 
publ 


settles finally whether he has made out his ease— 


course, therefore, the real ic 


’ 


sa small one. Outside 
of it there is another and larger one on which his reasoning may act with 
irresistible force ; but just as the fact that it does so act does not prove that 
his hypothesis is true, so also the fact that it has failed to convince proves 
1 i 
positi ” 


) 
i 


- 
of a listener does not necessarily clothe him-with the attributes ofa 
judge, and there may be as much folly and impertinence in his going abou 
lo not agree with Huxley ; he has not satisfied me ; he will 
have to produce more proof than that before I believe in evolution,” as in 


othing against its soundness. In other words 


4 man’s occupying the 


i 


saying, **I « : 


going about saying, “I know as much about evolution as Huxley, and 
could give as good a lecture on it as he any day.” And yet a good many 


people are guilty of the one who would blush at the mere thought of the 
other. 

Another fertile source of confusion in this and similar controversies is the 
habit which transcendentalistz, theological and other, have of using the 
term ‘* truth” in two different senses—the scientific sense and the religious 
or spiritual sense. The scientific man only uses itin one. Truth to him 
is something capable of demonstration by some one of the canons of indue- 
tion. He knows nothing of any truth which cannct be proved. The reli- 
gious man, on the other hand, and especially the minister, has been bred 
in the application of the term to facts of an entirely different order—that 
is, to emotions produced by certain beliefs which he cannot justify by any 
arguments, and about which no argament to him is necessary. These 
are the “ spiritual truths” which are said to be poreeptible often to the 
simple minded and unlearned, thongh hidden from the wise and prudent. 
Now, there is no decently-educated religious man who does not perceive 
the distinction between these two kinds of truths, and few who do not think 
they keep this distinction in mind when passing upon the great problems 
of the origin and growth of the universe. But, as a matter of fact. we see 
the distinction ignored every day. People go to scientific lectures and read 
scientific books with their heads filled with spiritual truths, which have 
come they know not whence, and which 
all the tr 


. 
i 


give them infinite comfort in 
of life, and which. in view of this comfort 





ng pagsages which 


Nation. 


raises them above earthly conditions, mus, t t them b 
invisible lines of communication with 1 rreit { l . 
towards which philosophers try to mako t Way visil 

When, then, they find that the s man’s re 
no impression on tits oth ! vil - 
lodge any theory of the growth or governm \ \ i 
become firmly embedded in it, they are apt to « laud there 

thing faulty in his methods, or rash and presumpti 1} ! . 
But there is only one course for the leaders of religious thought W 
in order to prevent the immense and disastrous confusion which cot 

the sudden and complete breakdown of the moral standards 1 

by which the mass ef mankind live, and that is to put an end i 
gracefully, to the theory that the spiritual truth which brin 1 
which passeth understanding, has any necessary « re W \ 
theory of the physical universe, or can be used to refute it « 1 as 
stitute for it, or is dependent on tlie authenticity tn) ‘ f \ 
book. They must not flatter themselves because a s nan | 
there doubts or gainsays, or because some learned theo! n is ! 
vinced, or because the mental habits of whieh faith is born seem to |} 
their ground or show signs of revival, that the philosophy of which Huxley 
is a master is not slowly but surely gaining ground, The proofs may not y 
be complete, but they grow day by day ; some of the older scientific men 
may scout, but no young ones are appearing to take their places and } h 
their creed. The tide seems sometimes to ebb from month to month, but it 
rises from year to year. The true course of spiritually ided men under 
these circumstances is to separate their faith from all theories of the 
precise manner in which the world originated, or of the | f time it 
has lasted, as matters, for their purposes, of little or no momen The 
secret springs of hope and courage from which each of us draws strength in 
the supreme crises of existence would flow all the same whether life ap 
peared on the planet ten million or ten thousand years ago, and whether 
the present forms of life were the product of one day or of many ages. And 






we doubt very much whether any one has ever listened in a candid and dis 
passionate frame of mind to the evolutionists’ history of the globe without 
finding that it had deepened for him the mysiery of the universe, and mag- 
nified the Power which stands behind it. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—NO, XVI. 
FRENCH ARI 
PHILADELPHIA, September 22. 

THE poignant mortification which is felt by a Frenchman who prome- 

nades through the galleries dedicated to his country’s art is not allevi- 
ated by a corresponding show of remissness on the part of other n is 
The countries whose claim to prominence in wsthetic production most 
nearly approaches that of France have, in all cases, distinguished them- 
selves: Spain and Austria and Belgium have sent exhibits which, even 


when not full, are redeemed by salient instances ; Italy has fascinated the 
yopular eye by a massive contribution of marbles which, if not classica 
popul ye by ntribution of marbles which, if not 1, 


7 


are piquant and original. Even England, whom France would hardly admit 


as a serious rival, has contrived an effective suecess by means of rare lav- 


ishness in contributing and studied skill in arrangement, contrast, and 
selection. From England, with its full exhibition of every prominent sig- 


nature in the national art, it is painful to pass to the French rooms, de- 


prived of all the classical names—without a single example of Ingres, 
Gleyre, Millet, Rousseau, Gérome, Baudry, Flandrin, Delaroche, Hébert, 
Meissonier, Corot, Daubigny 2. C ] without 
ven the new and rising names, such as Delaunay, Gustave Moreau, Vollon, 


vuuture, Regnault, Bonnat : 


i 


and Laurens. 
The French exhibit of 1876, however, is not completely trivial ; it is not 
} fy 


a salon of ‘the rejected,” or of the intransigentes, with their wild experi- 


} } 


I iv comm 


ments and insulting scandales ; it is not absolute 


includes certain walls of unbroken ennui. 


onplace, though it 
father strong in black-and- 
white contributions, and by no means without striking works in sculpture, 
it also makes in its color department a sufficient number of happy hits to 
justify a patient examination, You could not argue from it 
greatness of the French schools just past or passing ; but, with the aid of a 
little previous knowledge and a good deal of sympathy, you can prove that 


s 
i 


foal 
l 


irgue the serious 


the younger aspirants still. seek for pictorial effect by sincere methods and 
after a noble tradition 

Carolus Duran probably attracts the most intelligent attention with his 
large equestrian portrait of his sister-in-law, Mlle. 18). Reining 
up her bay hackney on a desert shore, remote from the crowds of the fash- 
ionable world at Etretat or Trouville, the beauty turns her ripe face, full 
Th 
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roiZewt 
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of provocation and tenderness, to the beholder. espression is such 
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> i e tnat they would : } 13 ” Carriac 
's ] v for t return, ! vas un to that th putae 

ion to th me thing; and that thea \ eted upon hi 
~ ly H y 4 } tlild \ i é motive shou l 
ecte 1 the more pro » Wi i ent 
f \ s the most imp of t labors, s tld have 
Ly heightened with gratitude, iiladelphia would in that ease 
} I honored w methine ecommensiu with Meissonier’s im 
ni exhil 1 of himself at Vienna, or with the grand rows of works by 
M tand Gérome at Paris in 1837. The Government, too, in this epoch 
f friendli feeling, might have been at least as lavish with contributions 
from the na DuUsouns as has been its neighbor across the Channel. In 
this case we should have had a taste of the riches of the Luxembourg and 
Versail t s, as we do have the gratifying but easily counted 

unens from the Gobelins and Sivres manufact EK. S 

THE WAGNER PERFORMANCES. 

DBA 1, August 31, 1876 

| MIGHT hav nt an account of the **Ring d vibelu afcer lis 
& first performance, but I refrained from doin », partly because its over- 
powel effect hind 1 deliberate writing, and | bacanse th vel- 

sol construction required, as no one knew better than 
at | the three performances as a basis for competent j 

had to meet the s Nibclunzen ” unarmed with the ordinary canon 
fc n, #n larity with the superb pianofo arrangement of 
jierr Klindwort but inadequately supply ¢ r place. ‘riends as 
well as fo in ¥ tae work, azree th 1e3 Which had seemed 
tame and wearisome on the piano were amonz the most suecessful 
of the performance. Indeed, on the piano the magnificent introduciions to 
each of t three acts of **Sieefried of their orchestral 

splendor. The pisno-score can at best ; half the work; 1} 
ore! al part can be played, but th t be omitied Tis 
this imperfect manner, even, it would require superluimein power to pla 
dramas which require more than four « te how theatrical per- 
formance with such rapidity as wou an idea of the musical contin- 
uity of the whole work. There remain, therefore, 2 nplete fami- 
liarity with the piano-score, two entire novelties in ihe imusic as presented 
on the stage—the singing, end the perception ef th los of 
meaning continually expressed by the use of * leading : ” For as 
these ** Leit-motive ” rive to the dramas, both ingly and asa tril ey, Liueir 
organic unity, 59 are they only thoroughly to be appreciated when the 


wor 
toa 


fic 


cannot hope to give proper attention to the supplementary 


vel 


ent, still finds 


© 
several arts. In his bewilderment he is quite as likely 


gen ” 


ks are presented in their unity. Manifestly, the critic who has trus 


one hearing of the dram: 


knowledge of the piano-score to make 


ls much in the music that distracts him as novel: and he 


ary parts, the actors 
the scenery, in dramas which aim at combining the highest qualities of 
] 


o err on the side of 
P hat e © ‘ANncnre + § rf 
as on that ol over-censure oO assert 


‘-praise that the ** Ring des Nike- 
was an ideal performance, or to dismiss it with the asstirance that 
r theatres have exhibited scenery and acting equaily goed. 
iderations 





ress must be laid upon these cons because no work 


depended more upon repeated hearing for its proper understanding 
les Nibelungen.” 
for half 


A difference of one and three hearings 





can ho 


the diversities of opposed criticisms. 
! 


more judge the work properly after a single hearing than one could ac- 
eount after the first reading of **‘ Hamlet” for the prince's conduct toward 
Op . The difficulty lies in the * Leit-motive,” the employment of 


drat 
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{ i | h levi ventilating t pain 
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) \ ’ i ey ren if men, and a man 
r { n moral mil bea ved to shock 
1 i ! i | neipai lu Minine eu 3 ck: 
bathing-girl of Courbet’ re Cetner’s ‘Sal bo ” 
1) ‘ey 33), O in (nize > (69). Garnier’s 
3 i 3° Beh” (233), an i ‘Bath (303), | Per. 
i ( 2D) 
st the decorum of t nal 1 young 
Rizo Li! io bol hh Sons "(7 In this 
I that th ’ ul and Biblieal subject is held to 
m of mann L thit nobody is morally misled of 
I row of young eruciie! prin delicate nile 
vl f 1, is 1 fin The bodies hang well f: 
im, In pert! voness aml relax m2; Some are lil n 
1 ed f 1 the pala L some: bearded and curl 
In contrast to th supine postures, the rig 
Rizpa brillia idy from Mile. Agar, the ac- 
pah’s pos original and fall of verisi- 
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ll their strength, and she looks the 
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haracterized by nothing less than 1 


e work from meeting with the easy comprelicnsion end popular 
r of the operas of Mozart and Weber, no less suzely do they stamp the 
—of which I trust to their deseripti 


m to giveabun- 


nas with a character 


t evidence—which shows such an advanced conception of the function 
iusieal expression as elevates at once the position of music as a fine art. 
apart from the character stics which give the ** Rinzde: Nibelungen “its 
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\ verv m i ( lt hout doubt the reatest dy \ | nt 
{ 3. VioOs, 3 { ‘ L i i 
i scl ( beaut Mach act adva t H ; \W \ I i 
t i : \ n ‘ roa ' MAX Int ( i « , = | 
i i 1? i l na Ini \ i¢cl'- | { 
’ \ 1 of dramati vl mu ul strenzgih has never t or ! Ifo in l 
before beea known, sta 1 force, incapable appar of any i “do orzat its not 
effore t! is} ! { whelms one with the « si of rold | istained f l bars 
heme Hi the y eC « i almost Inexplicable pows st ’ t lred ] 
it 5 nled one an her in ¢ r t] work } Li ' 1 in sy nv I 11 ‘ 
‘ ( . nd some li ice I r I a pei 1 oF tn *proet f1 homoz i 
di ‘ the m lous or vend its important { tions, of the | tion w e, doubtless, al : 
wonderful ity of the seenerv, of the cloud-eff and thunder-storm its motive, developed ina ul, 
of the sui ind su s. I shall speak in connection with the dramatic | its fullest expression in the introdu 
incicenis. B f thea and actresses ? Two conditions are re- | as <l throughout all the dramas wit 
quired by itcrr Wagner of the interpreters of his works : they must possess | in Erda, who, like Gaia, is the source of all thin 
that declamatory power which can give distinct enunciation to the words and future. As the introda 1 rea 
for with him the poetry is the basis of the musi tain pa and we face the waters of the R \ 
that self-forcvetfulness id is essential to true a is blank. Soon the white ar: f 
traditions which, dicta ltoart as the ¢ t of ! and vanis} I} lovely v mark : 
dress their ing, their glances, and acti ness in ses, and the rocky sof t { vis 
living two hundred years, perhaps, after the events in which they are sup- | cover the three Rhine-daughters. A! 
posed to be the actors, This is to demand the realized ideal of perfect net of the rocks, they glide (nobody dreams 
Terr Wagner aimed at nothing less. He determined, therefore, | illusion), until a voice from | 
a ial theatre in an isolated town—a spe al t} , in af i told the ug Nib ing, 1 \ 
new see nic appliance and a new disposition of ihe or h tra nd A cl if in t » 1% ks kin } l, 
ul nil the artisii pret to . but ules 
character of lated town, in | the ravs of the morning sun, | i 
order that t tablished thea- | ni ting rock from which a | it ref] 
tres, might t] adopt : y ) ks what makes such b 
order of actin i@ perfor e of the ** Ring des Nibelungen ” has jus- | of the Rhine-gold. What but ask ‘ 
ener in the er 1 Of his theatre ; not that the p lance ** profuse sti ( i i i i 
Judged by established standards, was not of extraordinary merit ; not that | drama, the melodious gladness of t t 
it did not depend upon the best artisis Germany affords; not that the ning 1 : 
rare-t discernment was not evident in the distribution of the cast : not that more beautiful Rhine l, 
rma, Herr Schlosser, Hiery Vogel, | will give the mastery o! vorld to t \ 
f; bul the performance | ring. Bu ily | : 
ners theories of art-re ration | their song changes for t t rat 
inl theatre would have been | of the cold. There is nothing to ferr, t ad 
Wagner's services might hav rich tea this, t lwarf climbs 1 
* instruction which had sulliced shines, curses 
is, Wagner has been able in his s fillst 
“clati ndt ire lost in the 1 ition | 
tie ¢ rm its | their ¢ ma : } ren 
iS al ept a I ey ( it riy 
is of a hundred \ ur ‘ i ; : ass 
m inclined to disbelieve this, and | the Nibelung is already f y 2 2 
complain that the performance of the ** ting des Nibelungen ” has t The 1 ing three s : t rie] \ 
reached the theoretical ideal, are doubtless possessed of that sweet sir 1nli- | second scene, We ( we 
city which would induce them to buy a ticket for a fife-and-drum show | ern mythology, are disco. las 
upon hearing the doorkeeper announce ‘* The great South American | p- | a corresponding | I 1 ( 
ard will now change his spots.” But those who realize what a difference | tween the two, flows the Rhine. At the ad f 
separates the traditions of the past from the methods of performance which Wetin had made a contrac ria 
Merr Wagner seeks now to establish, will find satisfaction in the fact that a | according to which they were to receive the beautiful godd i 
number ts proved, by the clear enunciation which throughout | they should build him a s tory ca a i l 
their singing made almost every word distinctly intelligible, that the | Wot awakes only to1 the reproa f wife for ] 
union between music and drama may be fer closer than there was previ- | upon an agreement devoid of t] lmonest precautions of seif-p 
ously sufficient evidence for believing possible. tion, for / uione ca eK 
The ‘*Ring des Nibelungen” does not, like several modern German | their immortality. T 1 the eala f 
dramas, derive its incidents from the elungenlied.’ Herr Wagener | t if e pursuing gian } i 
everted for his story to the Northern sagas, in which the traditions of early | ious by their expected ning and by the : of | 
German mythology have been preserved intact from the iniluence which raft he had relied to evade paying % lated 
sought, by obliterating some and giving an historical import to others, to | o; tra ey sses this perplexits 
Nibelungenlied’ of the Middle Ag » the 1 S t which w N r 
k y. The name ** Nibelung.” for ir ince, n ithe more in keer r \ - ed 
lian ; While in the trilogy it designates one cf t »of | giants the ive that t lL. 7 
me, Nibeiheim, isin the bowels of the earth, v » they | complejed eas —which displaved ! init | 
netals, Without comparing the widely-diff t ¢! t struction t ? la ve @} l ts giant architect Le 
as t} ‘in the two sourees, under almost the same na : 1) - | their reward. H =C8 hun na nm 
out d x upon the acute sense of dramatic effect 1 Wagner posi : 
hes shown in iut U it is su : : : violate. and 1 } y Fria. But cream 
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» the | to Walhalla, on which the gods pass over the river. 
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than woman’s love. 
valuable : the 
l love 


The giants | 


¢ more 

*? who had renoun 

rid 

is ready for them by night, 

until then they will hold her as thei 
its, but they carry 

ettle over them ; Log 

le their morning feast on the 

the gold, 


left in the rocks, 


ctermines to get 
clouds 
underground caverns 
effects in the entire 
illusion which makes the 
varently to the 
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him a magic 
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sound of his brother | 
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in front of him. 
and fear to goaway, until 


when 


n with treasure, which they pile 
ide, they both fear to remain 
ids it toward them, when they 

rk. Then, or 

Ile tells them he knows they 

‘in his new powers, he ven- 
But the 


Tarn 


the first time, | 


If into a dragon. 
fidence in powers 
ist always appears before Alberich disappears, | 


the stage that one is in constant 
shall before the 


ver, A beorich accedes 


mace acr 


SS 


next remark come 
dragon’s tail is gone. isfied with his success, howe 
to Log equest and becomes a toad. Immediately Wotan’s foot is upon 
him, / seizes the Tarnhelm, and Alerich 
ind and dragged to the upper world. 

returns with his captive to the mountain-height from which 
He forces Alberich his 
» heap of treasure. Loge throws the Tarnhelin on 


ith 
ith 


natural shape 
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returns to his 


n carried by the giants. to summon 
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it. Wotan demands the ring. In despair, 
Then 
of all the trouble that is to 


ring came to him through a curse, so shall it be a curse to all 


life first ; but Wotan wrenches it from him. 


sed and he sows the seed 


those who have it not shall covet it, those who cain 
and no one shall turn its powers to his advantage. 
to Nibelheim. 
They demand a3 much gold as sh: 


returns The giants returning with 


ready. ull hide 
When the whole treasure is heaped up against the 

ted in front of her, Fafner yet sees the glimmer 
‘rit with the Tarnhelm. But 
lures s the starlight of her eyes, 
‘r, Which had been taken from Albe- 
drag Freia from behind 


vi 9 
‘ he se 
rn’s fing 
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he all-wise Ard 


and the giants 
rises from the earth, warns 
‘ing, and tells him the day of doom is ap- 
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ation. 


Is, and all that is will end. Before he can question 
le throws the ring on the treasure, and Freie is released. 
ransom Fifner kills Furso?t 


restored, the gods 


h he calls Walhalla—a 


in the division of the 


» spoils alone. With 


» ji is. Wolan points t 


work : 


their vouth are 
1} 


» the castle, whic 


name which the fulfilment of his secret purpose shall explain. In a scene 
of wonderful grandeur Donner gathers a storm around them, and, as the 
clouds cisperse, amid lightning and thunder, J’rcvh throws a rainbow across 


But the song of the 


minor key, as they lament the lost Rhine-gold, rises 


of the 


best be given in contrast with that of the s 


Rhine-daughters, in a 


from the water. Further account musie of this introduction may 


ieceeding dramas. 


Correspondence. 


GLANCE AT TIE St 


N INDEPENDENT’S 
Eprror or Tne Nation: 
W 


No eloquent e of orator or editor ean make us lie aw: 


‘ Northerners find it easy to be calm under the troubles of the 
ke of nights 
over the adulteration of its electorate, the stuffing of its ballot-boxes, and 
the plunder of its treasuries, 

Who can greatly wonder at us ? ** There is something agreeable to us,” 
Dis- 


its ugliest 


says Rochefoueauld, ‘‘in the misfortunes of even our best friends.” 
softens 


‘rs brought these 


tance, too, lends enchantment to the view, or et least 


features. 


Furthermore, we recollect that the S 


plagues upon themselves, and indeed brought upon both our 


houses, by a needless and bloody insurrection. Finally, we are habitualls 


patient under the like evils at home, feeling little wrath against our own 
repeaters and public pickpockets. 

3ut there is another reason for the tranquillity with which we survey 
ie rasealities of the carpet-bagger and of his ignorant dupes. It 
reason which has been little noted hitherto, but which is growing in im- 
The 


hern white and debauched 


t} is a 
portance every year, and which now deserves widespread recognition. 
reign of the men who have plundered the Sout 


uthern black is nearly over. Only in two, or, at the utmost, in three 
, do they retain unbroken their evil supremacy. There aiso, in a fow 
years more, their feet will slip, and the native-born Anglo-Saxon citi 

1 


Vit 


rule supreme, . 

The revolution is sure, and is sure to be speedy. If whiskey and re- 
volvers and Winchester rifles could be eliminated from Southern politics, 
it would come all the quicker. The only men who can seriously delay it 
are the hard-drinking, hard-fighting young bloods of such pugnacious 
districts as Edgefield, who occasionally suspend their multivudinous ren - 
contres with each other to enjoy the lark of dispersing negro ‘‘ trainers” or 
worrying a club of Republicans. But even they cannot long put off the 
end. ‘The political cleverness and moral stamina of the better class of 
whites will soon prove too much for these sanguinery roisters, as well 2s 
for all the other enemies of Southern prosperity and peace. The highly- 
endowed race, the heroic race, the blood race is sure to win. 

In vain will clever demagogues, and in vain, too, will henest men who 
see but one side of the shield, seek to perpetuate negro misrule. In spite of 
everything it will decay, it will perish, it will lose its actuality, it will 
vanish out of politics. Indeed, when compared with the great interests of 
the whole country, it may almost be said to have vanished already. It 
should doubtless have weight in this Presidential campaign ; but it cer- 
tainly should not overshadow and decide it. Important as are the interests 
and the rights of the whites of South Carolina and Louisiana, they are 
trifles whtn contrasted with the dignity of the Republic and the prosperity 
of its entire body of citizens. 

Let us suppose that, merely to punish carpet-baggery, we should elect 
Tilden and a Democratie Congress. No doubt negro government and mis 
government would at once cease everywhere. But that would not be the 
only result of our wrath. We should enthrone the South at Washington. 
The Demoericy depends too much upon Southern majorities and Southern 
brains to take one step in opposition to their guidance. If any man doubts 
this, let him look at the whole history of the party, and at the table of 
wal votes through which it hopes to reach supreme power. In my own 
mind there is no question that to elect a Tilden Administration and Con- 
‘ess would be to hand over our national policy to the South. 

In view of the unwisdom and corruption of certain Republican demc- 
gogues, I have sometimes said of late, Let the Democracy come in and the 
But as the tine approaches when such a thing may 


elects 


cr} 
to) 


ex Confederates rule. 
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be, L recoil from it with increas 





ng distaste and alarm. Let us consider a | time —viz., How is the Republican party to get rid of its raseals 
few of the probable, if one may not add the certain, consequences of such | without handing over the Government to that portion of the country 





& revoiltion. lately in rebellion? Or, to put it differently, In what way can we 
Tha eattory ¢ amounting » at at Qi 90.5 vould > pofunded ea ° . 
nell n tax, amounting to at ieast $199,99),099, would be refunded. | prevent this salutary dread of Southern restoration from proving a 
Perhans this would be justice « the Supreme Court hea nhte Potihe | ‘ ‘ iis : ‘ 2 halle 
Perhaps this woull be justice ; the Supreme Court has doubted. Bat the | continual cover for political corruption at the North This every 


great peril is here: in order secure this repryment the Court would be : ‘ } 
ee ee at this repayment the Court would be | 1 snest voter ought now to ponder deeply.—Ep. Nation. 
macked 3; and thereafter there would be no limit to Southern claims. Suce- 
cess would beget greed and confidence. Demands would be made which are 


now kept In silence, or are not even invented. We should hear anew of ANOTHER VIEW. 


t 





the assumption of the State debts and of the Confederate bonds. In four | To tre Eprror or Tun Navion : 

years, what with the zeal of Southern local patriots and the cunning of a Sin: Of all the political utterances of the season the most thorough! 

newly-invigorated lobby, we should have to face exactions enough to bezgar | aeceptable to my own ideas of things have been your occasional remarks 

the Treasury : , , ° : 

the Treasury, arguments concerning the South. My only regret is that you do not seem 
Then would come more paper money. The South already asks for it. | willing to follow out your theory to what I take to be its logical conclusion 


It is the poorest part of the country, the most indebted probably, and cer- | —namely, that the e sxpulsion of the Republicans from power is the necessary 
tainly the most ignorant of finance. It contains at least as many worship- | first st ‘» to any permanent reform. 


pers of unlimited greenbacks as all the other sections combined. Green- Nowhere more vividly than in the YVation has publie attention been 
backs ia abundance it would surely have, and there would be no more | called tothe “amazing effroni ery” with which the Republicans, after tw 
hopes of speedy resumption. ; years of undisputed sway over the South, now point to its miserable condi 
Next would follow, unless the better-instructed North should recover its | tion as an argument why they should be kept still longer in power. But i 
authority, a repudiation of more or less of the national debt. The South | js every day psa i Bi as vou showed last week. that. if they carry 
once paid, it would not care for alien bondholders, and it is too much | the ciestioss at all. they will « sit by that sole argument—** by adroitly 
versed in breaking paper sacar value the ae eredit, How should appealing to that tremend sakes str mg sentiment, generated by the war 


it desire to maintain the honor of a financial system which represents its 
own overthrow and devastation ? 


which includes distrust of the Southern whites an vd their Northern alli 

and jealous sensitiveness in behalf of the negroes.” If now, when the wat 
But there is another and even a graver reflection. It concerns our | has been for almost a dozen years a matter of history. that seatiment of 
loyalty to our noblest convictions and sacrifices and deeds. It concerns | stolid bitterness and ienorant hate can be successfully traded on. why can 
our reverence for the memory of patriotic leaders, and of the innumerable | jt not be traded on just about as well four, eight, and twelve year he 
brave men who followed them on to death or victory. It concerns our re- | There is no reason why people who believe now that a ** Democratic re 


spect for the consistency and dignity of a nation which but a few years | ration” implies the ‘undoing the results of the war,” the * pra 





i I } Wa I 
since sowed the South with graves rather than bend to it. Surely we should | enslavement of the blacks.” and the ‘‘assumption of the ‘ wl debt 
earn for ourselves overmuch shame and remorse in resigning the national | should not retain that belief indefinitely, so | ng as no such restoration 
cemeteries to the care of the mea who conquered at Bull Run and surren- | occurs. All the argument in the worl would not dislod ze the idea from 
dered at Appomattox. It is early yet to have the pensions of Union vete- | their minds. The only thing that ean possibly beat it out is the actual fact 
rans paid, or perhaps withheld, by the hands which gave them their wounds. | of 2 Democratic administration un ler whose rale none of these dreadfu 
It is early yet to lay our torn batt! le-flags, stained with the blood of loyal | things come to pass. 
men and the tears of loyal women, under the feet which but lately were Believing, with you, that the question civil-serv reform involves 
marching on Washington. nothing less than the quesiion of the su s of our Am in ¢ ment 

[am not waving the “bloody .” Thave no hostility toward the | at self-overnmont, and that the dificulties in the way of that reform are 
men whose heroism I have seen on the battle-field, and whose gracious, | great enough to sober the most sanguine, it seems to me that we cannot 


nD ble | versonal traits I have studied in the purity of their own homes. I afford to sacrifice it on ** side issues,” that we cannot afford to let anvthing 
wish an prosperity, peace, and the ordering of their own affairs with all 


rl se be made the ** main question” among honest men in any section of the 
my heart. But I cannot help believing and earnestly fecling that the | country, that we cannot afford to applaud Blaine for ridiculing Gordon's 
patriotic North should not hasten to abdicate in favor of a pardoned rebel- | essay at reform because the latter was a “rebel.” But, as a matter of fact, 





lion, which still seeks to retain its political unity and to recover its see- the whole tendency of what vou well eall the truly devilish poliev begun by 
tional power. No people in all history has ever done such a deed of self- | Bla 


sSlaine last winter has been to intensify the feeling of sectionalism among 
abnegation and self-condemnation ; no people, as I fear, could do such a | all the whites of the South and weaken their patriotism as Americans. If 


i i 





deed without having its meckness abused, and without being taught under | we of the North, with our homozeneous population and our well-defined 
the lash the wisdom of self-respect. social institutions, are to insist that the fabric of Southern society ought 
In fine, let us not be so agitated by a dying-out fire in one room of our = for an indefinite future period to be made to stand on its apex instead of 
public edifice as to see no resource but in a universal explosion. its base because the Southerners were onee ‘*slaveholding rebels,” we ; 
The question of negro misrule, confined as . is now to two or three | be sure that those * rebels ” will make it the main question of their politic: 
sparsely-peopled States, is too limited and also too near its end to be the , existence to get that fabric back on its base again. So long as we keep 
decisive question of the day. “choking the negro down their throats” we may be sure that their time 
The North, with its vast interests and its purely patriotic history, de- | will be taken up in secking for a remedy for the distasteful dose, and that 
serves at least its own consideration, and should conserve its own rights we cannot interest them in any remote question of * reform” in the civil 
and the welfare of the nation. service, or the currency, or the revenue. One might as well attempt to dis- 
These ends it can only secure by voting dowa a party which lives and | cass the nebular hyp th sis with a sea sick passenger on an ocean steam 
breathes through a united and a politically uneducated South, ship.§ 
J. W. De Forest. I Rave faith to believe that the honest men of this coantry are powerfal 
——_—_ enough when united-to get the better of the rascals. But the latter are 


[The fourth section of the Fourteenth Amendment forbids the | always united, and they will continue to carry the day so long as they can 
questioning by Congress of the validity of the publie debt of the ~~ ent the alliance of their foes. Men like Pierce and Thompson of Mas- 
United States, or of the pensions and bounties. It also forbids the husetts—whom I take to be the State’s most creditable representatives in 
assumption by the United States or any State ‘‘ of any debt or obli- the present Congress—will never be numerous enough, north of Mason 
gation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United | 24 Pison’s lin : oo oo through single-handed rong cesited. qovenmn = 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave,” tal reforms. They will need all the help that men like Gordon of Georgia 
and declares “all such debts, obligations, and elaims illegal and 


void,” though it does not bar the cotton-tax claims, or claims for dam- 


and Gibson of Louisiana ean give them, if they are ever to achieve success 


in the long and ¢ erate struzzle that must ensue against ignorance and 
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\ corruption be 1e est capes order of things can be overthrown. So 
ages to private property. Mr. De Forest has apparently overlooke blic di ’ 
ages to private property Ir. De Forest has apparently overlooked Jong as the corrupti S Ci ‘reate publie distrust of such thoroughly 





the Amendment, and so have a great many writers and speakers honest Southerners as the two just mentioned by calling them ‘ ex-Con- 
during the present canvass. His letter is both thoughtful and sug- | federate ; 


gestive, and yet does not touch upon the burning question of the anata 


adiers,” or of such a straightforward legislator as the man who 
‘rin 1874 by eailing him a ** Democrat,” it seems to me 








ld maste 


and Tari ir, 
I will admit that 
tion, as intolera- 


1s Inevitable, : 


| 


e had their political destiny i 


h belongs to all citiz 


1 of action whic ns, and in 


We who live here think it is impossible to deny 
gained the entire ec 
had they =( 
They knew what political 


treated 


» States could have mn fi- 


former slaves 
been 


this elemen 


if all the rights of 


t 


the whites could have done so if they pleased. 
any proof of this. The possibility of a politi- 
A A sOC] i] 


‘s. We 


npatible wit! 


1¢ negroes is not deducible from the kindly 


South that 


see every where In the 
1 strong political distrust of the 
art. At the same time we admit freely that 

‘ase to do so. They made no effort after the 

a politieal alliance with the blacks, or to treat them as 
law, and did thus help to bring about the Reeon- 

But as to the culpability of this wo differ 
lent, and perhaps from most Republican orators 


the 


2H 33 hat ale “a acs tank 
ctrine that slavery was inji- 


Irom our 


and writer fixing the moral responsibility of South we 


hold firmly to the old ante-bellum d 
rious to the character of the master as weil as to that of the slave, that 
it made his temper imperious, and dk 


diminished 


stroyed or greatly 
his capacity for politieal co-operation not only with persons of other 
races but 


and defects of character or capacity do not disappear the mi 
We held therefore, and still hold, 


rn statesmen, in dealing with a society like that of the 


ia + 


persons of other social grades or classes than his ow 


‘ause of them is removed. 


ith, have no right to act as if it were only the black portion of it 
lavery had damaged, and which therefore needed eare, con- 


sideration, and allowance, and as if the white. portion was in all re- 
setts or Vermont people, and might be fairly 


as much good sense, good 


spects like Ma 
eal n ‘ec for a display of 
temper, and adaptability to circumstances as one expects from the 
average Massachusetts or Vermont voter. On the contrary, we think 
hose who preached to us before the war of the dreadful effects of 
lavery on both master and slave now stultify themselves by de- 
nouncing the master for vot showing immediately after emancipa- 
tion qualities of which we were told slaveholding was utterly de- 
might strengthen our argument greatly by citing 

at emancipation was accomplished by violence, so 

vat the master from whom we expected this extraordinary, in- 
siy unprecedented, display of political tact and 

been not only (in his own eyes) despoiled of his slave 


vy, but 


hal been beaten in a fierce civil war, and left with 
remnant of his earthly possessions than a suit of 
We decline to be irrational for the Republican party, 


yy Mr. N. 


ut 
| §4 


saving, “ How unlike Mr. Conklin 


Biaine, and Colonel 


L rail at this man by 
Bank >, Mr. James G. 


You do not act in the 


‘Bob’ Ingersoll you 


least towards vour negro neighbors in the 


towards theirs; and you look sulky, while they are 
I see what you need is ‘ troops’ and martial law.” 
spondent’s question as to what the Gen 


ae 


The Nation. 

















(a0 ment hould do, w enti ly Coneul 1 him in th ATI2 
y op et the blacks in the exercise of the el ral 
‘ i { bib ti I d mol ) aL ¢ ! } 
j ms se of the ft 15 dot 
( { i ( Lil uv 4 i 
fort rder the ord of a pol lp vat Wasl - 
1, 1¢ meyv be like Chandler, at one and the same time the eh an 
of a campaten committee and a memt of the ¢ net; and we 
prot Most earnestly against putting them isto the hands of 
United States marshals, who are themselves clectioneering agents 
appointed for political reasons, and whose places and bread are de 


pendent on the result of the clection. 


becn seen in any constitutional country. It is against all sound 
principles of morals and polities. In short, our belief is that the 
hevxro e2 be protected in the use of his newly-acquired rights 
With sat Goverament and po! 


itical svstem by a reformed 





leva to 


‘ougress ple 


i ipport, and watched in ths use of it by an enlightened and in- 
ru 1 publie opinion he protection of the nezro by the use of 
armed foree in the hands of such persons as Cameron, Morton, 
Conkling, Boutwell, and the re of the old hands, we look on as 
canzerous to the public liberties and destructive of public morals. 
ILD. NATION 
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| hes fall annoaneements of our publishers, too n ‘yous to be reated 
in fuil fairly represented in the following selection ["y Serib- 

Armstrong & Co.: Mr. Eagena Schuyle Turkistan,’ notes on the 

euthor’s jou yin 1873, freely illustrated : Dr 

around t Wi .* o4 sprint of his letters to th 

tin Captain Mago,’ from the French of L 

gy or, The Courier of the Czar,’ from th 

Philip Nolan’s Friends,’ by the Rev. E. E 
P ey my,’ by Prof. A. L. P an 








Sans Souci Series, ‘ Anecdote Biography o 

two new volumes in the Epochs of Ancient History Series 

Rome,’ by Dr. W. Ihne, and ‘The Early Piantazenets,’ b; # 
Stubbs.—I'rom G. P. Putnam’s Son Col. Ri 1] yy Dolce’s 
‘ Pisains of the Great West, and their Inhabitants,’ ‘An Alphabet in Finance,’ 
by Graham MeAdam, and the following repri: foreizn authes 
Van Laun’s ‘[listory of French Literatur ep! english 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century’; Jam Attitude of 
Materialism towards Theology. The Mis ld of ( ‘ 





st of ficlicn, me stiy intended for the young folks, in which weean 





‘Once upon a Time,’ stories of the ancient gods and hevoos, by Mary 


sure, ‘Among Machines,’ 


rie. Children will also find useful, we are 








hy the author of ‘The Young Mechanic.’ <A ‘ Dictionary of the German 
Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences,’ by Dr. George R. Cut- 


ter, and ‘ Unhealthiness in 


sh authority, fo 


Ifouses,’ by Dr. Wm. Kassie, 


rm part of the medical announ 


a well known 





’ voments of the above 

house. ——From Dodd, Mead & Co.: ‘Near to Nature’s Heart,’ a new story 

by Rev. E. P. Roz.——From J. B. Ford & Co.: ‘Mothers and Daughters : 

e Conservation of the Health of Girls” by Dv. T. S. Verd 

From J. W. Bouton : ‘The Works of William Unger,’ a series of s ‘venty- 
] 


chings after the Old Masters 








by one who is himself a master, to 





cription oply to a limited number of subscribers ; Planche’ 

; and Wilson’s 

with life and notes by Sir Wm. Jardine. 

‘The Carlyle Anthology,’ selected with the author's 
1 


sarrett ; ‘Autobiography and Musical Grotesques,’ by H. Berlioz, tians- 


‘Cyclonedia of Costumes’: 


‘American Ornithology 


—From Henry 





lated by W. 3°. Apthorp ; ‘ Philosophical Discussions,’ by the late Chauncey 
Wright, with a biographical sketch by Prof. Charles FE. Norton ; * Early 
History of Mankind,’ by E. B. Tylor ; ‘ Ancient Society ; or, Researches in 
the Line of Human Progress through Savagery and Barbarism to Civiliza- 
tion,’ by Lewis H. Morgan ; ‘ Political Economy,’ by Prof. Franvis A. 
Walker ; and a ‘ Dictionary of the German and English Languages,’ by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney.——From D, Appleton & Co.: ‘The Autobiography 
of William H. Seward,’ from 1801 to 1834, edited by his son, Frederick W. 


Seward ; Prof. Huxley’s recent lectures on ‘The Direct Evidence of Evo- 


} 


lution’; Darwin’s ‘On the Results of Cross and Self-fertilization in th 





Tha 
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t ind * ‘I Lif Wl Works of Rap l 
rom Ro ; Bros.: ‘ Wit, U ye and S 
Wei Bi f Talk for Young Folks,’ by * 
tale by Philip Ibert Ham ss and *?P 
Chadwick.——From Gebbie & Barrie, Phila 
logu The Masterpieces of the United States Int 


** Edward ‘Strahan ° (Pine Art) Dalton D 


hanies and Science),— 





versal | m of 1876 in Philadelphia 
hundrel pa sof large print It is not <1 
tit] t hand-book >the Br lian exh i 

of the constitution and 1 1 s of the « 

r tly enhanes vy on in st int xh 
van 1d we do not know of anv t | 
of stati sorso trustworthy. Maps of tl \ 
are ib in | 

—In noticing lately (Vution, No. 581) Mr. Wh 


ithe ‘Law of Adoption in the Unitel Ss 
chusetts,’ we supposed we were safe in fol 
when we mentioned that there was *‘ no 
Sia Judge Learned, of the Supreme | 
: : ; : ' 

vt Lusina brief note, in which he sa 
Stat i) 18733 ( bip Sov i il N LO. Lia 
minors by adults. It provides f the m 
ich 3 lonti n.” 

ptior 
The Castellani Colle m has ly 

at our hands, vet such of our read s will 
issued by Siznor Ci lani will find them 
n Phe eatalorue (which is sold, bv t 
twenty-five eon is dividl into twos 
und t ay brouzes, personal ornamen 
ring tnd the s mad, Italian majoliea 
note the ** personal « ment“ econ nye ¢ 


away or who had run aw 
revoca me in C 
noso.” The inajolica sect 
of the marks, dates, monozrams, ete., of 
»deseribed. We neal no 


sxulbition will secure this catalogue 
ix nv cure thi r 


indi ar 


T a ’ . Jar 
—It may be news to some of our readers 


ion is held annuailyin Chicago, and 





m of pictures, Last year some 659 we 

ex lt sively by Ameri in artists and 
ranged in groups with red-brown draperies | 
city. Similarly have been hung the 597 pic 


which by far the greater part are foreign, at 


from the West, Chicago alone 


number and average quality are surprising 


years ago, the ‘‘north side” of Chicago, U 
burned t. Continental artists predomina 
ne meets s imens of t work of Caba 
\ r 1ong the mod French schoo 
I : [is ira: of the Belg Kuw 
( ( The B s ha in fa i 
eont 1of Mr. J. Russell Jon rm 


me of David's portri 


Lely. 








ion has a parmane 


a 
> both as: 


» port of Chicago. <A few 


Of the older American scho 


av, 


) 


uis of Napoleon, and a portrait 
) 


I, Cole and Sully 


are represented ; of the younger, Church, the De Haus, Gifford, the Harts, 
Eastman Johnson, McEntee, C. Hl. Moore, T. Moran, Page, W. T. Rich- 
ards, Vedder, etc.—a good showing. The catalogue of this exhibition dis- 
plays far more care, tasie, and typographical excell than those we are 
accustomed to in this city. The pictures are entered and numbered ac- 
cording to their ti , and an index of artists enables us to ascertain at a 
glan he total number of any one’s pieces, and the place ef each on the 
wal Ln lex of is also subjoined. Information about foicign 
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+i ann 


7 
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San 





The 


! ( tl git not lways t der th first 
\ i la i | lb _ 

i ju y forum and in ‘ } 

f f i I cannot di 1 lead in th 
: vind Phere I form you that tl! it ian from 

York hia I ty f ; the word ‘hypoth ” og ti 

iof t irt in the case of Seaman Johnson (45th Missouri R 
a Lil ir the following words : ‘The jury appear to have 
1 the fact pothecated in tl losing part of the instruction,’ If 

fuels may be left as collateral, why may not a case be pawned ¢ 

There is great variety in the contents of Lippiacott's Magazine for 
0 ( with plenty of entertainment. T illustrate articles are the 
lar paper on the Laternational Exhibition, and one on ** An African 
Mairhaven ” (G Mr. Robert Wilson takes leave of the Eastern Shore 
Maryland in e | ial reminiscences of a pleasing kind. Mr. Edward 

! 1 *A Day with the Voivoda,” makes the most of a yt excursion 
Racvusa across the Austrian border toa H rovinian camp, and if 

ts really little to tell ll eon v distinct impression of the imprae- 
tied! atu f th ) v for military operations on a grand seale, and 
the low grade of civilization which prevails among the insurgents. 
Professor Crane rehearses from the Sictlian folk-lore some amusing varia- 
nts of the nursery and fairy tales of the Aryan race, together with some 
examples of the decay of the clussical mythus, and a few religious stories 
in which St. P iru the butt of his companions. Under the head 
‘Our Monthly Gossip,” a writer attempts the rather superfluous task of 
framing rules for deriving the name of the inhabitant from the name 
i State of th Union to which he b longs As might have been 
xpected, in order not to multiply the rules and exceptions he invents names 
rhave | bly never been appliet and never will be. To be sure, he 

ries ** Mainian ” and ‘‘ New Jerseian”; but if he had not tried to per- 
rade himself that we say Massachusetts man and Conneeticut man because 

1 extra syllable would make too long a word, he would have admitted 
nkly that we say, and doubtless always shall say, Maine man and New 
Jerseyman. So, too, but for the ** rule” that names of States ending in a 
nant add erto form the nameof the inhabitant, we micht have had the 

pos ble ; | likely Oregonian suggested in lieu of the impossible ** Ore- 
ner.” Equally intolerable are ‘ Ilinoiser” and ‘‘ Michiganer” and 
even © Wisconsiner,” all of which are properly queried. More useful than 
these speculations would have been a list of established patrials, and an- 
other of patrials still wanting or merely tentative as yet. The facts are only 


obscured by the attempt at philosophy. 





Seréhner’s for October has an article on salmon-fishing in which Mr. 


A. G. Wilkinson gives a good deal of valuable information about the rivers 
of the British provinces. For many reasons they have been till lately a 
tevra ineognita to American fishermen. The Canadian Government, whic! 
manages these things better than we do, gives leases of the sal 


mon 
treams, commonly for several years, but occasionally publishes a list of 


vacent rivers, with the minimum prices at which season-permits will be 


orl 1; but, as a rule, the better class of streams are not let to people 
from ‘the States.” Trout-fishing, however, for any one who cares to go so 
far for it, can always be had in certain streams well stocked with fine fish 


for a small sum per rod. Mr, Wilkinson, we observe, takes a very advanced 
won the subject of salmon-rods, and declares himself in favor of split 
bamboo—an opinion likely to enure to the discredit of his piscatorial repu- 
conservative sportsmen, who stick to greenheart. For nov- 
ices it should be weleome news that they may use bamboo, for to any one 
accustomed to the business of casting a line and playing a fish weighing 
from ten to fifty pounds, that bendsa rod nearly double and takes from ten 
minutes to an hour to kill, the weight of the necessary apparatus is by no 
art of the undertaking, and 


eans the least distressing and embarrassing 


Le difference in weight between a bamboo and a greenheart rod is very great. 
On the other hand, the novice must take into account the probability of 


ing his red in his first campaign, which is greater in the case of bam- 
n greenheart, as well as the difference in expense, which is con- 


The drama of “ Queen Mary ” has at length ‘ approximated ” to New 
York, having been played before many auditors from this city on Friday 


Saturday nights in the Brooklyn Theatre. As now arranged for the 

{ . it seems to be less un-Tennysonian than we anticipated, the knife 
backed not only at the more unmanageable lines of the laureate, 

but it me gleams of couscience, af the interpolations of the 


Nation. 


' half obliterated by time, seems at first sight auite impossible. 
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adapter. The effect of hearing Tennyson upon the stage is quite peculiar ; 
each word ins a necessity, and touches the ear with a distinctness of its 

vn, the whole drama seeming the first ever played in really choice ecleetie 
Eaglish, ‘Phe chisclled phrases follow each other in a series of clear sculp- 
tural eff , touching the sense with regularity and measure, and affecting 


us not so much like anything whatever our diamatie repertory possesses, as 
like some piece of perfect word-joinery of Ponsard’s or Feuillet’s in French, 
Che impersonat again, comprehended her part. It is not difficult to be- 
lieve that ** Queen Mary” in England, as adminisiered by Miss Bateman, 
should have been cooling and medicinal ; we are familiarized with the 
limitations of that very Protestant-looking young person’s art, and could 
forgive her for not looking much like a daughter of Iloly Church or of a 
Spanish woman. Miss Dargon, who illustrates ‘ Queen Mary” for us, is a 
lady of the style of Mile. Favart, now classical and now fiery, and she made 
of her part an unquestionable success. In the last act it was especially no- 
ticeable how the meagrest hints of Tennyson towards dramatic ‘* business ” 
were developed into well-inventel acts and deeds ; the dying scene lost 
the cabinet tone it seems to have when read in private, and became an en- 
ergetic, swiftly-moving precipitation of results, quite dramatie in concep 
tion. In spite of a few cradities, the verdict won by Miss Dargon was ap- 
proval to unanimity. There was a rapid chasing of various kinds of 
eloquence in the delivery of the proverbial lines : 
‘** Open my heart and there you will find written 
Two names Philip and Calais ; open his 
So that he have one—you will find Philip only.” 





—The fieree battle which has been raging for some weeks between 


Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. Stuart Robson on one side and the press of this 


a 
city on the other, seems to have been finally settled in favor of the critics. 
Tho ** Two Men of Sandy Bur,” after a rather unsuczessful ran, is soon to 
be withdrawn, no libel suits are to be brought, and the manager of the 
Union Square Theatre, in an interview with the World, hos explicitly de- 
nied that there were any grounds for the charge that the hostility of the 
press to the play was dae to the fact that the press was not paid to write 
favorably of it. 


” 


inasmuch as the au- 
thors of the charge on being requested to make it specific, and name a pa- 
per or person, could not do it. 


This charge, he says, is “ idiotic, 


It ought to be said, however, in justice to 
Mr. Harte and Mr. Robson, that there were some grounds for their sus- 
picions. No candid person, we think, who has seen the ‘* Two Men of 
Sandy Bar” would ever dream of any self-respecting critic speaking well 
of a performance calculated to cause so much human distress and regret 
without a large bonus in ready money paid in advance. Knowing that 
this precaution had not been taken, it was by a natural confusion that 
Messrs. Harte and Robson were led to the unfair conclusion that the ab- 
sence of the favorable criticism was due to the non-payment of the money. 
‘he truth about the subject of dramatic criticism in New York we take t> 
be this : that when the press unanimously damns a play and begs that it 
may be taken off the stage, it does so because the play is bad; if the 
damning were done by a single paper, particularly if that paper were large- 
ly devoted to the ‘‘interests of the dramatic profession ” or the ‘‘ elevation 
of the drama,” we should have our suspicions of the motive, but when the 
attack is from all sides there is nothing for it but to do what actors always 
tell us they like to do—‘‘ accept the verdict of the public.” The ‘‘ Two 
Men of Sandy Bar” is, on the whole, one of the poorest dramatic efforts 
we have ever seen on any stage. The plot is difficult to follow, the charac- 
ters are unin teresting, and the dialogue flat. The part of Colonel Star 
bottle might possibly be made something of by a low comedian like Fiorence 
or Raymond, but for Mr. Robson, though certainly intended for a comic 
Top Sing, by Mr. Parslog, is the best 
part in the play, but an *‘ original American comedy drama” in four acts 
cannot be redeemed by one Chinese laundryman. 


part, it is altogether too serious. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JULY. 
\\ ho LEWIS I. MORGAN, whose Indian articles will, we hope, prove 
“ sufficiently numerous to warrant their collection in some permanent 
form, discusses in the current number of the North Amerizen the ** Houses 
of the Mound-Builders.” To the ordinary reader, whose knowledge of the 
Mound-Builders consists chiefly of the fact that they were a people who at 
some prehistoric time, for some prehistoric purpose best known to them- 
selves, built mounds, the article will be a surprising revelation of the 
advance made by science in the domain of anthropology. The feat of the 
reconstruction of an extinet animal from a bone has now for a generation 
made the unscientific public gape with wonder ; but the reconstruction cf 
an extinct society from an embankment, and that, too, an embankment 
If any one 
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to say that, given a mound 


eonstructed in an age long gone 


were 


octagonal in shape, on the banks of a 
river, by, science would tell us what sori 


of peop'e had built it, the purpose for which it was built, how these peopie 


lived, where they came from, what stage of civilization they had reached, 
whether they had a political organization, what sort of houses they con- 


ww they defended themselves against their enemies, 


ere were, and what became of them in the end—we should be in- 


h how many 
th 
clined to imagine that any answers to these questions must be reached by 
But these are the questions proposed by Mr. Morgan, 
whether the answers he discovers are wholly right or not, the process 
by which he reaches them is as strictly scientific as chemical analysis. 
** Approximate solutions ” are what Mr. Morgan in most of the cases ar- 
rives at, and these approximate solutions assure us that the mound-builders 
-Americzn Indians who had reached the ‘‘ middle status” of barbarism, 
the same as that of the Village Indians of New and Old Mexico and 
Central America—lived chicfly by horticulture, that they came from beyond 
the Mississippi to the Northwest, and there, adapting themselves to the 
change of climate, 
Southern 


mere guesswork. 


4 


introduced modifications into the architecture of the 
the the mounds. Practising 
imunism, and accustomed to live in joint-tenement houses made of 
adobe brick, with a ground-floor ten or twelve fect high, and closed up 
solid on the ground, externally, for purposes of defence, Mr. Morgan thinks 
that if they removed to a northern climate these Indians would endeavor to 
Adobe bricks were out 
of the question, because they would not have withstood the climate, and so, 
for the first story of brick, the mound was substituted. Ten feet in height, 
foundation for the huge tenement-house, which, 
with sloping walls covered with mud or mortar, would have 
against all savage atta excellent fortress. 
conjectural restoration of these villages. 
all traditional the Mound-Builders 
among the tribes east of the Mississippi it seems probable that their period 
while their yrgan thinks, was 
had it been the result of a protracted warfare, 
nt among the tribes which displaced them could 


tribes, of which remains are 


con 


find some closely analogous method of building. 


it offered a convenient 
built of wood, 
made, 
Morgan 


ordinary ‘ks, an Mr. 


gives cuts illustrating a 
knowledge of 


From the absence of 


of occupation was ancient, retirement, Mr. Mc 


probably voluntary, because, 
nbrance of the ev 


been lost. 


all reme 
**A warm climate was necessary for the successful 
form of Indian 
Indian arts and ingenuity must have 
been taxed quite as heavily to provide clothing as food. It is therefore not 
improbable that the nye to transplant the New Mexican type of village 
f the Ohio proved a failure ; and that after great 
time, it was finally abandoned by 
irst into the Gulf rezion through which they entered, and 
lastly from the country altogether.” With regard to the numbers of the 
Indians, the population of a single household is got at by a comparison of 
mounds with those of communal houses of existing 
ng fixed with tolerable accuracy, we have merely to take 


hardly have 


maintenance of the highest village life. In the struggle 


for existence in this eold climate, 


life into the valley 
efforts, continued Avs zh centuries of 


their withdrawal. fi 


the measurement of the 1 
and this bei 
into consideration the small number of their 
over which they that ‘‘dense populations, an expres- 
sion sometimes applied to the Mound-Builders, have never existed without 
either flocks or herds, or field agriculture with the use of the plough,” to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Mound-Builders were small in numbers. 
Professor Whittlesey puts them at 500,000. Mr. Morgan would prefer 
something like 150,000. 

The ‘* Proposed Charter for the City of Boston” docs not altogether 
please Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who presents in an article on this subject a 
as he would have it. vould make the 
aldermen and common council, as now, elective bodies, the former at large, 
the latter but without the condition of residence within the 
ward. The mayor, elected also, would be the only executive officer, and 
would appoint all the heads of departments, with absolute power of re- 
moval, having ‘‘ through those heads the same power as to all subordinate 
officers.” The heads of departments would be required to be present on 
alternate days at the sessions of the aldermen and council, to ‘* explain 
their plans and their current action, and to be open, under parliamentary 
forms, to question and criticism.” 


tribes ; 
settlements in the large areas 
spread, and the fact 


sketch of a charter This scheme 


by wards, 


**The council would have by its members and committees the freest 
access to inspect and examine the work and accounts of the various depart- 
ments, but no power under any circumstances to interfere with or dictate 
to any executive officer, except in public sessions of the respective branches. 
It would be the duty of the head of finance, after full consultation with 
the other departments, to prepare an annual statement, showing, first, the 


sourees and amount of revent ie, ant ulyzing the different branches, pointing 


out ~ defects and inconsistencies, with the possible remedies ; and, sei — 
the estimates of expenditure, pointing cut such parts as, in his judgment, 


} 


' 


Na 


/ 


tion. OO] 


might be omitted or postponed with a view to 


reduction of taxation. The council would the 
departments, discuss fully the financial stat 
] 


ement, 





and as a whole, and would approve or alter as th 

decide. It would rest — the mayor to veto the appropriations, either as 

a whole or in parts, subject to the final persistence of the council by a two- 

— or three- -( iarters vote, The same general method ef pre sure 
uld apply to the working of the various departments.” 


The sin in this number of the Rerier are an ¢ 
lian Popular Tales,” by Professor T. F. ( who points out some of their 
iii characteristics, their relations to the folk-lore of other parts of 
Europe, and the light which they may be expected to throw on the moot 


rane, 


question of the secondary or primitive Aryan origin of European popular 


tales ; a valuable résumé by Mr. Simon Neweomb of “ Recent Astronomical 





Progress ;” and an article by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge on Morse's * | f 
Alexander Hamilton,’ in which the estimate of Hamilton's c! very 
fairly drawn, avoiding the rhetorical length to which JeMerson went in 
pronouncing him * really a Colossus to the anti-Republican party,’ no less 
than the opposite view taken of him by John Adams, who declared t}at 
‘*he never could see what there was in that little West Indian.” 

Nearly half the current number of the Review is taken up by k no- 
tic Among these, the one likely to attract most attention from the gon- 
eral reader is that of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ a dramatic poem, written | y 
Charles J. Wells, the friend of Keats, a poet who has had the singular fate 


of surviving his own literary death, and, after being in his youth warned off 





Parnassus by his contemporaries who had obtained a footing there, of re 
ceiving in his old age a cordial invitation from the literary descendants 
of the generation to which he belonged to attempt the ascent once 
more, ‘Joseph and his Brethren’ was published in 1824 1 Mr 
Wells modestly referred to the  performan as litt lt | 
dead from the press, and Hazlitt, who read it, and thought it showed great 
genius, advised the author, who was a lawyer, to stick to his profession. 
lie is now living in Marseilles, where the Vorsh A teaa thinks he may 
at times have ** smiled grimly ” when reading ** remarks in self-conplacent 
literary journals about the accuracy of modern criticism and s of 
English literature.” Whatever bitter feelings he may have justly had on 
this score, there is no reason for any longer entertaining them. inas nee! 
as Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Rossetti, and the ort Ame I? ‘are et 

gaged in organizing a ‘rally ” around his neglected reputation such as we 
have had few instances of in modern times. Mr. Swinburne declares 
that ‘fin dramatic passion, ia dramatic charact and 1 dra 
matic language” his ‘‘ great play is no doubt far ahead, not 
of Blake’s work only, but of most other men’s,” while Mr. Rossetti is 
of Gpinion that ** this work is, perhaps, the solitary instance, within our 


pe riod, of poetry of the very first 
tinuing so for a lo: 


class falling quite unrecognized, and con- 


1g space of vears” 


and the Vert? A rv assures us 


that it finds in the poem a * richness and fulness of sound, and of that usc 
of language which has been unknown among writers of English since the 
time of the greatest of the dramatists”; that the reader may discover 








in it ‘*‘ passages reminding him of Keats,” with the added charm of 
“what Keats lacked”—a ‘perception of the relations human be- 
ings bear to one another.” The Review gives a number of quota- 
ions to justify this high praise, but admits that they do not alto- 
gether make out a perfect case, inasmuch as the poem needs 
to be read as a whole. This, we confess s to us a serious 
obstacle to the enjoyment of it, inasmuch as the extracts given are 
not, to our way of thinking, such as to » the reader on into the mazes of 
a dramatie poem ** not intended for repres ee pn.” If we were to express 
an opinion on the extracts here given, it would be one of gratitude for the 
excellent advice given by Hazlitt to Mr. Wells in his youth ; but, being well 
aware that there is no saying in advance what the taste of the pul in 
poetry is likely at any given time to be, we are quite willing to admit that 
‘Joseph aud His Brethren * may outlive in populanty even Walt Whitman 
for whom Messrs. Rossetti and Swinburne have also made t isclves spon- 
sors, 
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